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THE TOWN OF BEZIERS, IN FRANCE. 
PeRSECUTIONS OF THE ALBIGENSES. 
Beziers, or Bésiers, is a town in the south of France, 
built upon a hill which rises in the midst of a well- 
wooded and well-cultivated valley, and at the foot of 
which runs the river Orbe. It is a place of great 
antiquity: it existed during the dominion of the 
Romans, and was one of their early colonies. Its 
original name was Beeterre ; but it acquired after- 
wards the additional designation of Septimanorum, 
because the soldiers of the seventh legion (who were 
called Septimani) were settled here. After suffering 
from the Visigoths in the fifth century, and the 
Saracens in the eighth, it began to flourish under the 
kings of the Carlovingian dynasty; and in the tenth 
century had viscounts of its own, who shared with 


the bishops the temporal jurisdiction of the city, and | : : : - 
I i J | jured favourer of heretics, and a tyrant, and again 


became vassals of the kings of Aragon. 

The situation of Béziers is remarkably fine; “it 
rises,"’ says Malte Brun, “on a hill that commands 
a view of a rich valley, where the sad foliage of the 
olive is united with the verdant leaves of the mul- 
berry, where gardens, orchards, vineyards, and 
country houses, extend on both banks of the Orbe.”’ 
The town is enclosed within an old wall flanked with 
towers, and is surrounded by rows of trees. “‘ We 
entered,” says an English writer, ‘‘ at the gate of the 
citadel, into a large square, open on one side, with a 
over the country to the Mediterranean, The 
which lead from this spacious square are 
narrow beyond all precedent. We entered one just 
vide enough to admit our carriage, and drove down 
a very steep descent.’ On the highest point of the 
town stands the stately cathedral of Béziers, which 
is joined to the Bishop's palace on the pinnaele of 
the hill, and frowns over the town more like a fortified 
castle than a church.” The interior is not handsome ; 
it has an organ supported by some singular bearded 
figures, which some take to be satyrs, and others to 
be doctors of law. The terrace, which extends in 
front of the cathedral, is remarkable for the beauty 
of its prospect; the view from this elevated spot 
extending over a richly-varied country, through 
which the river Orbe winds to the Mediterranean. 

Close to the town passes the celebrated Canal du 
Midi, or Canal of the South, otherwise called the 
Canal of Languedoc; the Orbe is joined by this 
canal, and thus Béziers enjoys the advantages of an 
extensive inland navigation. 

The quays (says Mr. Carey) were covered with barrels, 
and the basin of the canal was erowded with boats, and 
numerous hands were actively employed in loading and 
unloading them. Everywhere the signs of business and 
commerce were visible. The canal is brought to the evel 
of the river by eight (others say nine) loeks ; the wood-work 
of them, as well as the machinery near, and also the ware- 
house shutters and doors, are painted of a bright green, 
which has an incongruous, whimsical effect. The abund- 
ance of verdigris at hand, it being one of the staple com 
modities of the country, accounts for the circumstance. 

Historically speaking, Béziers possesses a high 
degree of interest from its sufferings in the crusade 
against the Albigenses; many of the inhabitants kad 
embraced the opinions of that sect, and when the 
crusade began, their town was the first upon which 
the persecution fell. In a former article* we traced 
the origin of this persecution, and its progress, until 
the year 1207, when Pope Innocent the Third haviag 
imposed upon the princes ef the country the task of 
exterminating the “hereties,” and judging that they 
proceeded too slowly in the work, thought first of 
preaching a crusade against that unfortunate people, 
and calling in Strangers to aid in its accomplishment, 


* See Saturday Magasine, Vol, X-, ps 210 
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In the month of November of that year, he wrote te 
Philip Augustus, King of France, and to all the 
“ counts, barons, knights, and faithful, of that king- 
dom,’ exhorting them to make war upon the Albi- 
genses, and promising as their reward, in this life the 
confiscation of the goods of that people, and in the 
other, the same indulgences as were granted to those 
who fought the infidels in the Holy Land. Before 
these letters could produce any effect, an event oc- 
curred which “ redoubled the rage of the pope, and 
the bigots, and kindled the sacred war,” as it was 
impiously called. 

Peter de Castelnau, the pope’s legate, judging that 
Count Raymond did not proceed in the work of ‘ex- 
termination with adequate zeal, went to him with his 
brother legate, reproached the Count to his face with 
his baseness, as he termed it, treated him as a per- 


|} excommunicated him. 





This lord, (says Sismondi,) exceedingly provoked, threat- 
ened to make Castelnau pay for his insolence with his life. 
The two legates, disregarding this threat, quitted the court 
of Raymond without a reconciliation, and came to sleep, 
on the night of the 14th of January, 1208, in a little inn by 
the side of the Rhone, which river they intended to pass 
the next day. One of the Counts gentlemen happened 
to meet them there, or perhaps had followed them. On the 
morning of the 15th, after mass, this gentleman entered 
into a dispute with Peter de Castelnau, respecting heresy 
and its punishment. The legate had never spared the 
most insulting epithets to the advocates of tolerance ; the 
gentleman, already irritated by the quarrel with his lord, 
and now feeling himself persenally offended, drew his 
poignard, struck the legate in the side, and killed him. 
The intelligence of this murder excited Innocent the Third 
to the greatest excess of wrath. Raymond the Sixth had 
by no means so direct a part in the death of Castelnau, 
whom the church regarded as a martyr, as had Henry the 
Second, in the death of Thomas i Becket. But Innocent 
the Third was more haughty and implacable than Alexander 
the Third had been. He immediately published a bull, 
addressed to all the counts, barons, and knights, of the four 
provinces of the Southern Gaul, in which he declared that 
it was the devil who had instigated his principal minister, 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, against the legate of the 
holy see. He laid under an interdict all the places which 
should afford a refuge to the murderers of Castelnau: he 
demanded that Raymond of Toulouse should be publicly 
anathematized in all the churches; “ and as,” added he, 
“following the canonical sanctions of the holy fathers, we 
must not observe faith towards those who keep not faith 
towards God, or who are separated from the communion 
of the faithful, we discharge, by apostolic authority, all 
those who believe themselves bound towards this Count, by 
any oath either of alliance or of fidelity, we permit every 
Catholic man, saving the right of his principal lord, to 
pursue his person, to cecupy and retain his territories, espe- 
cially for the purpose of exterminating heresy. 

This bull was speedily followed by letters equally 
fulminating, to the King of France, to the bishops, 
barons, &c,, inciting them to begin the crusade, 

We exhort you (said the Pope) that you would endeavour 
to destroy the wicked heresy of the Albigenses, and do 
this with more rigour than you would use towards the 
Saracens themselves: persecute them with a strong hand; 
deprive them of their lends and possessions; banish them, 
and put Roman Catholics in their room. 

The monks of Citeawx, at whose head was their 
abbot, Arnold Amabric, having received powers from 
Rome to preach the crusade among the people, gave 
themselves to the work with an ardour which had not 
been equalled by the celebrated hermit Peter, or his 
successor, Fulk of Neuilly. Innocent the Third, 
impelled by hatred, had offered to all who should 
take the cross against the Provencals, the utmost 
extent of indulgence which his predecessors had ever 
granted to those who laboured for the delivery of 
Palestine and the Holy Sepulchre, 
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As soon as these new Crusaders had assumed the 
sign of the cross (which, to distinguish themselves 
from those of the East, they wore on the breast 
instead of the shoulder), they were instantly placed 
under the pretection of the holy see, freed from the 
payment of the interest of their debts, and exempted 
from the jurisdiction of all the tribunals ; whilst the 
war which they were invited to carry on, at their 
doors, almost without danger and expense, was to 
expiate all the vices and crimes of a whole life. 

The belief (says Sismondi) in the power of these indul- 
gences, which we can scarcely comprehend, was not yet 
abated; the barons of France never doubted that whilst 
fighting in the Holy Land, they had the assurance of 
Paradise. But those distant expeditions had been attended 
with so many disasters; so many hundreds of thousands 
had perished in Asia, or by the way, from hunger, or 
misery, or sickness, that others wanted courage to follow 
them. It was then with transports of joy that the faithful 
received the new pardons which were offered them, and so 
much the more, that, far from regarding the return they 
were called upon to make, as painful or dangerous, they 
would willingly have undertaken it for the pleasure alone 
of doing it. War was their passion, and pity for the van- 
quished had never troubled their pleasure. 


Never, therefore, had the cross been taken up with | . . 
| listen only to his resentment against me.” To take 


a more unanimous consent. The first to engage in 
this war, were Eudes the Third, Duke of Burgundy, 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Counts 
of Nevers, of St. Paul, of Auxerre, of Gentve, and 
of Forez. While the abbot of Citeaux, and all the 
convents of the Bernardin order, were distinguishing 
themselves in preaching the war of extermination, 
and promising to those who should perish therein, 
plenary absolution of all the sins which they had 
committed from the hour of their birth, to the hour 
of their death, Innocent charged a new congre- 
gation, at the head of which he placed the Spaniard, 
St. Dominic, to go on foot, two by two, through the 
villages, to preach the Romish faith among them, to 
enlighten them by controversial discussions, to dis- 
play to them all the zeal of Christian charity, and to 
obtain from their confidence exact information of the 
number and the dwelling-places of those who had 
wandered from the church, “ in order to burn them 
when the opportunity should arrive.” It was thus 
that the order of the preaching brethren of St. 
Dominic, or of the Inquisitors, began. 

The Crusaders were not ready to march in 1208, 
but their “ immense preparations resounded through- 
out Europe, and filled Languedoc with terror.’ The 
countries destined more especially to vengeance, as 
being particularly the seats of “ heresy,” were the 
states of Count Raymond of Toulouse, and those of 
his nephew, Raymond Roger, Viscount of Alby, 
Béziers, Carcassonne, and Limoux, in Rasez. The 
first was mild, feeble, and timid, desirous, indeed, of 
saving his subjects from confiscations and punish- 
ments, but still more desirous of saving himself from 
persecution. The latter, on the contrary, in the full 
vigour of youth, was generous, lofty, and impetuous ; 
his states had been governed during a minority of 
ten years, by guardians inclined to the new doctrines. 
Count Raymond hastened to make his submission 
upon terms the most degrading, and the Pope then 
gave him hope of absolution, and promised him, 
moreover, his entire_ favour. But Innocent was far 
from having pardoned Raymond in the bottom of 
his heart. For, at this same period, he wrote thus 
to the Abbot of Citeaux :— 

We counsel you, with the Apostle Paul, to employ guile 
with regard to this count, for in this*ease it ought to be 
called prudence. We must attack, separately, those who 
are separated from unity; leave fora time the Count of 
Toulouse, employing towards him a wide dissimulation, 





that the other hereties may be the more easily defeated, 
and that afterwards we may crush him when he shall be 


left alone. 


It is impossible to avoid remarking, in the lan« 

guage of Sismondi, that— 
Whenever ambitious and perfidious priests had any dis- 
graceful orders to communicate, they never failed to pervert, 
for this purpose, some passage of the holy Seriptures; one 
would say, that they had only studied the Bible to make 
sacrilegious applications of it. 

The smallest estimate of the number of the Cru- 
saders is fifty thousand, exclusive of the ignorant 
and fanatical multitude which followed each preacher, 
armed with scythes and clubs, and promised to them- 
selves, that “if they were not in a condition to 
combat the knights of Languedoc, they might at 
least be able to murder the women and children of 
the heretics." When Count Raymond heard, that 
in spite of his reconciliation with the Pope, these 
fanatics were directed towards his states, he hastened 
to represent to the Pope, that the legate Arnold, who 
conducted them, was his personal enemy, and “ it 
would be unjust,” said he, “ to profit by my submis- 
sion, to deliver me to the mercy of aman who would 


trom the Count of Toulouse, in appearance, this 
motive for complaint, Innocent the Third named a 
new legate, who was his notary or secretary; but far 
from endeavouring by this means to restrain the 
hatred of the Abbot of Citeaux, his only aim was to 
deceive Raymond; “for the lord Pope expressly 
said to this new legate, Let the Abbot of Citeaux do 
everything, and be thou only his organ ; for, in fact, 
the Count of Toulouse has suspicions concerning 
him, whilst he does not suspect thee.” Such was the 
artifice of Innocent, as recorded by a contemporary 
writer, who dedicated his history of the Albigenses 
to that Pope himself. 

Raymond Roger, the Viscount of Béziers, after 
another attempt to make his peace with the Pope, 
and after being told by the legate, that “ what he had 
to do was to defend himself the best that he could, 
for he should show him no mercy,” made preparations 
for a vigorous defence, resting his hopes chiefly upon 
his two great cities, Béziers and Carcassonne, and 
dividing between them his most valiant knights. He 
himself, took up his position in the latter, after 
having visited Béziers, and ascertained that it was 
well provided with the necessary articles. It was in 
the month of July that the Crusaders, after plun- 
dering and burning several castles, were united under 
the walls of Béziers. They had been preceded by 
Reginald of Montpeyroux, Bishop of Béziers, who, 
after having visited the legate, and delivered to him 
a list of those, amongst his flock, whom he suspected 
of heresy, and whom he wished to see consigned to 
the flames, returned to his parishioners, to represent 
the dangers to which they were exposed, and to 
exhort them to surrender their fellow-citizens to the 
“avengers of the faith,’ rather than to draw upon 
themselves, and upon their wives and children, the 
wrath of heaven and the church. “ Tell the legate,” 
replied the citizens, whom he had assembled in the 
cathedral of St. Nicaise, “ that our city is good and 
strong, that our Lord will not fail to suecour us in 
our great necessities, and that, rather than commit 
the baseness demanded of us, we would cat our own 
children.” Nevertheless, it is said, that there was no 
heart so bold as not to tremble, when the Crusaders 
were encamped under their walls ; “ and so great was 
the assemblage, both of tents and pavilions, that it 
appeared as if all the world was collected there; at 
which those of the city began to be greatly asto- 
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nished, for they thought they were only fables, what 
their bishop had come to tell them, and advise them. 

But though astonished, the citizens of Béziers were 
not discouraged ; and while the enemics were yet 
tracing a camp, they sallied and attacked them una- 
wares. “ But the Crusaders were still more terrible 
compared with the inhabitants of the South, by their 
fanaticism and boldness, than by their numbers.” 
The infantry alone repulsed the citizens; and at the 
same time, the whole army of the besiegers, precipi- 
tating themselves upon them as they retreated, pur- 
sued them so cagerly and so closely as to enter the 
gates with them, and thus found themselves masters 
of the city before they had ever formed their plan of 
attack. The knights, learning that they had tri- 
umphed without fighting, inquired of the legate 
Arnold, the Abbot of Citeaux, how they should dis- 
tinguish the Catholics from the heretics,—whereupon 
he made them this “ much celebrated reply,”—ill 
them all—the Lord will know well those who are his ! 

The fixed population of Béziers, at this period, did 
not exceed, probably, 15,000 persons; but it had 
been largely increased by the influx of the inhabit- 
ants of the open country, and the places incapable of 
defence. 

This whole multitude, at the moment when the Crusa- 
ders became masters of the gates, took refuge in the 
churches; the great cathedral of St. Nicaise contained the 
largest number; the canons, clothed with their choral 
habits, surrounded the altar, and sounded the bells, as if to 
express their prayers to the furious assailants ; but these 
supplications of brass were as little heard as those of the 
human voice. The bells ceased not to sound, till, of that 
immense multitude, which had taken refuge in the church, 
the last had been massacred. Neither were those spared 
who had sought an asylum in the other churches; seven 
thousand dead bodies were counted in that of the Magdalen 
alone. When the Crusaders had massacred the last living 
creature in Béziers, and had pillaged the houses of all that 
they thought worth carrying off, they set fire to the city in 
every part at once, and reduced it to a vast funeral pile. 
Not a house remained standing, not one human being alive. 
Historians differ as to the number of victims. The Abbot 
of Citeaux, feeling some shame for the butchery which he 
had ordered, reduces it, in his letter to Innocent the Third, 
to fifteen thousand ; others make it amount to sixty thou- 
sand, 


MONTGOLFIER AND THE BALLOON, 


Tue celebrated Montgolfier, inventor of the Balloon, had 
frequent intercourse with the printers of Avignon for pub- 
lishing his papers. The widow Guichard, one of these 
printers, with whom he often lodged during his stay at 
Avignon, having one day observed a thick smoke issuing 
from his room, had the curiosity to go in, and was much 
surprised to see Montgolfier gravely employed in filling a 
shapeless paper bag, by means of the smoke from a chafing- 
dish. The physician seemed thwarted by the balloon, when 
filled with smoke, rising one moment, and then awkwardly 
falling on one side the next; thus he was obliged, with one 
hand, to hold the balloon in the position which he thought 
most facilitated the entrance of the smoke, while with the 
other he threw wet straw on the chafing-dish; for it is 
known, that at first the raising the balloon was ascribed to 
the smoke and not to the hot air with which it was filled. 
The widow Guichard, smiling at his distress, said with 
simplicity: “Eh! why don’t you fasten the balloon to the 
chafing-dish 2" This exclamation was like a ray of light to 
Montgolfier; in fact, the secret lay there,—it was only ne- 
cessary to fasten the chafing-dish to the balloon—Fros- 
sArv's T'alleaux de Nismes. 

Tux time which passes over our heads so imperceptibly 
makes the same gradual change in habits, manners, and 
character, as in personal appearance. At the revolution of 
every five years, we find ourselves another, and yet the 
same ;—there is a change of views, and no less of the light 
in which we regard them; a change of motives as well as 
of actions——-Sir Water Scorr. 








EASY LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 
No. II. 
FAITH AND CREDULITY. 


Our forefathers, and the other Pagans who em- 
braced the Gospel, must have had some strong 
reasons (as was remarked before,) to bring them to 
shake off their habits of life, and their early pre- 
judices, and their veneration for the gods they had 
been brought up to worship, for the sake of Christ 
and his religion, which were new to them. But per- 
haps you may suppose that their ancient religions 
also must have been embraced by their forefathers 
in the same manner; i. e., that the worship of the 
Sun, and Moon, and Jupiter, and the rest of their 
gods, must have been first brought in by strong 
proofs,—at least by what were thought to be strong 
proofs. But this does not appear to have been the 
case. We have no accounts of the first origin of the 
Pagan religions ; and it is likely that no one of them 
was ever brought in all at once, but that these 
various superstitions crept in by little and little, and 
religion became gradually corrupted, as men lost 
more and more that knowledge of the one true God, 
which we suppose to have been originally revealed. 
This, at least, is certain, that it was not even pre- 
tended that these religions rested on any evidence 
worth listening to. A Pagan’s reason for holding his 
religion, is and always was, that it had been handed 
down from his ancestors. They did, indeed, relate 
many miracles, said to have been wrought through 
their gods ; but almost all of these they spoke of as 
having been wrought among people who were already 
worshippers of those gods; not as having been the 
means of originally bringing in the religion. And all 
the Pagan miracles they believed, merely because 
they were a part of the religion which they had learned 
from their fathers. They never even pretended to 
give any proof that these miracles had ever been 
performed. 

The Christian religion was distinguished from 
these (as has been said,) by its resting on evidence ; 
by its offering a reason, and requiring Christians to 
be able to give a reason, for believing it. 

Some persons, however, have a notion that it is 
presumptuous for a Christian, at least for an un- 
learned Christian, to seek any proof of the truth 
of his religion. They suppose that this would show 
a want of faith. They know that faith is often and 
highly commended in Scripture, as the Christian's 
first duty; and they fancy that this faith consists in 
a person's readily and firmly believing what is told 
him, and trusting in every promise that is made to 
him; and that the less reason he has for believing 
and for trusting, and the less he doubts, and inquires, 
and seeks for grounds for his belief and his confi- 
dence, the more faith he shows. 

But this is quite a mistake. The faith which the 
Christian Scriptures speak of and commend, is the 
very contrary of that blind sort of belief and trust 
which does not rest on any good reason. This last 
is more properly called credulity than faith, When a 
man believes without evidence, or against evidence, 
he is what we rightly call credulous ; but he is never 
commended for this; on the contrary, we often find 
in Scripture mention made of persons who are re- 
proached for their unbelief or want of faith, pre- 
cisely on account of their showing this kind of 
credulity; that is, not judging fairly according to the 
evidence, but resolving to believe only what was 
agreeable to their prejudices, and to trust any one 
who flattered those prejudices. 

This was the case with those of the ancient 
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heathen, who refused to forsake the worship of the 
Sun and Moon, and of Jupiter and Diana, and their 
other gods. Many of the Ephesians, as you read in 
the Book of Acts, raised a tumult against Paul in 
their zeal for their “ goddess Diana, and the image 
which fell down from Jupiter*.”’ Now if a man’s 
faith is to be reckoned the greater, the less evidence he 
has for believing, these men must have had greater faith 
than any one who received the Gospel, because they 
believed in their religion without any evidence at all. 

But what our sacred writers mean by faith is quite 
different from this. When they commend a man's 
faith, it is because he listens fairly to evidence, 
and judges according to the reasons laid before him. 
The difficulty and the virtue of faith consists 
in a man’s believing and trusting not against evi- 
dence, but against his expectations and prejudices, 
against his inclinations, and passions, and interests. 
We read accordingly, that Jesus offered sufficient 
proof of his coming from God ;—he said, the 
works (i. ¢., the miracles,) that I do in my Father's 
name, (i.e., by my Father's authority,) they bear 
witness of me. If you believe not me, believe 
the works: that is, if you have not the heart to 
feel the purity and holiness of what I teach, at 
least you should allow, that “no man can do such 
miracles except God be with him.” But we are told, 
that “for all he had done so many miracles among 
them, yet did they not believe on Him.” They acknow- 
ledged that He wrought miracles, as the unbelieving 
Jews acknowledge at the present day. But they had 
expected, that the Christ [or Messiah] whom they 
looked for, should come in great worldly power and 
splendour, as a conquering prince, who should deliver 
them from the dominion of the Romans, and should 
make Jerusalem the capital of a magnificent empire. 
They were disappointed and disgusted, (“ offended” 
is the word used in our translations,) at finding Jesus 
coming from Nazareth, a despised town in Galilee, 
and having no worldly pomp or pretensions about 
Him, and having only poor fishermen and peasants 
as his attendants. Accordingly they rejected Him, 
saying, “shall [the] Christ come out of Nazareth.”’ 
“ As for this man we know not whence he is.” “ Out 
of Galilee arises no prophet.’ And they persuaded 
themselves, (as their descendants do to this day,) 
that Jesus was a skilful magician, and performed 
miracles, not by Divine power, but by the help of 
some evil spirits, or demons, with whom he had 
allied Himself. Though he-went about doing good, 
healing the sick and afflicted, and teaching the purest 
morality, they reckoned him a “ deceiver,” who “ cast 
out demons, through Beelzebub, the prince of the 
demons.”’ 

But if he had come among them offering to fulfil 
their expectations, and undertaking to deliver their 
country from the Romans, then, even though he had 
shown no miraculous power, many of them would 
have received him readily. And, indeed, it is recorded 
of Him, that He declared this Himself, and foretold 
to his disciples, “ many will come in my name,” (that 
is, taking on them my character,) “ saying I am [the] 
Christ, and will deceive many.” And, again, “I am 
come in my Father's name,” (that is, with my Father's 
authority and power,) “and you receive me not; if 
another shall come in his own name,” (that is, re- 
quiring to be believed on his bare word, without any 
miraculous signs,) “ him ye will receive.” 

And so it came to pass: for in the last siege of 
Jerusalem many impostors came forward, each one 
claiming to be the Christ, and drawing multitudes to 
follow him, and leading them to make the most de- 


* Acts xix. 35. 
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sperate resistance to the Romans ; till at length the 
city was taken, and the nation utterly overthrown. 

Now the Jews who believed any one of these im- 
postors, were led to do so by their prejudices, and 
expectations, and wishes ; not by any proof that was 
offered. They showed, therefore, more credulity than 
the Christians did. And these unbelieving Jews, as 
they are called, are the very persons who were re- 
proached for their want of faith. You may plainly 
see from this, that the faith which the Christian writers 
speak of, is not blind credulity, but fairness in list- 
ening to evidence, and judging accordingly, without 
being led away by prejudices and inclinations. 

Moreover, we find in the book of Acts that the 
Jews of Berea were commended as being “ more 
noble,” (that is, more candid,) than those of Thessa- 
lonica, “ because they searched the Scriptures,” (the 
books of the Old Testament,) to see whether those 
things were so, “ which the Apostle taught.”’ 

It is plain, therefore, that Jesus and his Apostles 
did not mean by Christian faith a blind assent with- 
out any reason. And if we would be taught by them, 
we must be “ prepared to answer every one that 
asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us.” 





THE SEPS*. 

Tue links which we remark in the scale of living 
creatures, and which make the observer pass, uncon- 
sciously, from one class of beings to another, from man 
with his lofty brow, to the lichen clinging to the rock, of 
which it seems to form a part, are facts calculated to 
penetrate us with admiration for the Creator's works, 
and which quite set aside all our artificial classifica- 
tions. We here present an account, accompanied by 
a figure, of a singular reptile, which forms the link 
that unites the family of the crocodiles to that of the 
boa-serpent, the lizard of the plains with the snake of 
the marshes. The Seps is no longer considered to be 
a lizard, neither is it quite a serpent. Its lengthened 
body gives, at first sight, a striking resemblance to 
the Blind-worm, but on closer examination, we dis- 
cover with astonishment, two pair of such very short 
paws, that they cannot possibly reach the ground, 
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This animal belongs to the family of the Scincoides, 
which are all distinguished by the extreme smallness 
of their members, and of which some species present 
very remarkable peculiarities. We remark that some 
Seps are only provided with one toe on each foot; the 
bipeds possess only one pair of paws, situated at the 
hinder part of their body; the foremost paws only 
are observable in the bimanus. 

The species represented above is the only one which 

* This word, which comes from a Greek word, signifying to corrupt, 
4 


was used by the ancients to designate an animal, w some con- 
sidered a lizard and others a serpent. 
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inhabits the southern part of France, even there it is 
rare; in the north it is entirely unknown. In Italy, 
where it is more common, it is known by the name of 
Cicella or Ciciqua. The scales of its belly are sepa- 
rated from those of its back by three lines. This 
reptile is not dangerous, for nature has not bestowed 
upon it any venom, and even if it possessed any, its 
mouth is too small for it to bite a man, or any other 
large animal. 

We know that whenever man has presumed to 
deem any created object as incomplete or useless, 
experience or science has, sooner or later, proved that 
it is man who, in the infirmity of his judgment, has 
erred. Surely we should do wisely to apply this im- 
portant fact to the question of usefulness, which 
arises from the scantiness of the feet of the reptile 
under consideration. It is evident that the feet of 
the Seps no more enable him to walk on the earth, 
than the wings of the Penguin to cleave the air; 
but in either case, shall we say that these members 
are superfluous, because they do not answer the end 
for which we suppose them to be invariably intended *? 
Has the Creator failed in his work, or has man mis- 
judged the end of that work? I confidently expect 
that every sensible man will justify the wisdom of the 
Almighty. F ROSSARD. 





* For instance, might we not suppose, that the little paws of the 
Seps assist it to turn itself, when any accident may have placed it on 
its back, or to prevent it from getting into that uneasy position. 


WHAT APPEARS USELESS, NOT 


DESPISED, 


ALWAYS TO BE 

I can scarcely condemn mankind for treating with contempt 
a virtuoso, whom they see employed in poring over a moss 
or an insect day after day, and spending his life in such 
seemingly unimportant and barren speculations. The first 
and most natural reflections that will arise on this occasion 
must be to the disadvantage of such pursuits, Yet were 
the whole scene of nature laid open to our views, were we 
admitted to behold the connexions and dependencies of 
every thing on every other, and to trace the economy of 
nature through the smaller as well as the greater parts of 
this globe, we might, perhaps, be obliged to own we were 
mistaken; that the Supreme Architect had contrived his 
works in such a manner, that we cannot properly be said to 
be unconcerned in any one of them; and therefore, that 
studies which seem upon a slight view to be quite use- 
less, may in the end appear to be of no small importance to 
mankind. Nay, were we only to look back into the history 
of arts and sciences, we must be convinced, that we are 
apt to judge over hastily of things of this nature. We 
should there find many proofs, that he who gave this instinc- 
tive curiosity to some of his creatures, gave it for good and 
great purposes, and that he rewards with useful discoveries 
all these minute researches. 

It is true this does not always happen to the searcher, or 
his contemporaries, nor even, sometimes, to the immediate 
succeeding generation; but I am apt to think that advan- 
tages of one kind or other always accrue to mankind from 
such pursuits. Some men are born to observe and record 
what perhaps by itself is perfectly useless, but yet of great 
importance, to another who follows and goes a step further 
still as useless. To him another succeeds, and thus by dé- 
grees, till at last one of a superior genius comes, who laying 
all that has been done before his time together, brings on a 
new face of things, improves, adorns, exalts human society. 

Many instances might be produced to prove, that bare 
curiosity in one age is the source of the greatest utility in 
another, And what has frequently been said of chemists, 
may be applied to every other kind of virtuosi. They hunt, 
perhaps, after chimeras and impossibilities, they find some- 
thing really valuable by the by. We are but instruments 
under the Supreme Director, and do not so much as know, 
in many cases what is of most importance for us to search 
after. But we may be sure of one thing; namely, that if 
we study and follow nature, whatever paths we are led into, 
we shall at last arrive at something valuable to ourselves 
and others, but of what kind we must be content to remain 
ignorant.——BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET. 
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POPULAR LEGENDS AND FICTIONS. 
XI. 
Hoty WELLs. 


THe most remarkable, but not the most peculiar, 
superstition, which we proceed to notice, is that 
concerning what were called holy wells. Of these, 
Wales possessed several; four of which, namely, 
St. Winefred's, St. Tegla's, St. Elian’s and St. Dwyn- 
wen's, had attained a decided pre-eminence over the 
others ; and of these four, that of St. Winefred, at 
Holywell, in Flintshire (already described in vol. IX., 
p. 130), was by far the most estimable. 

The superstitious ceremonies used at such wells, 
and the respect with which they are frequented, must 
be of very remote antiquity, since as early as the time 
of Joshua the name of En-shemesh, or the Fountain 
of the Sun, was given to a well, which manifestly in- 
dicates that the well was dedicated to the sun, and 
the name of another En-rogel, or the Fountain of 
Secret Inquiry intimates, that it was used for some 
purpose of divination. To these may be added En-dor, 
or the Fountain of Circular Revolution : and in these 
three names the three principal superstitions are dis- 
cernible, which are denoted by practices not even at 
this time wholly fallen into disuse. The origin of 
these superstitions must undoubtedly be looked for 
in a hot climate, where a well of pure water affords 
one of the greatest blessings of life; and thus the 
Hebrew word for a tank, which is of less value than 
a well, with the slight variation of a vowel point, 
signifies a blessing; and when the sun became an 
object of worship, the dedication of a well to it, as of 
the earthly to the heavenly source of comfort, was 
simple and natural. From this reference a higher 
estimation of a well opening and flowing eastward 
may have arisen, and such wells were formerly 
thought in Wales to afford the purest water. The 
purifications necessary, first for health, and secondly 
preparative to religious ceremonies, were additional 
motives for a regard to wells; but above all, where 
the waters were found to possess medical virtues, 
those virtues were readily believed to be conferred 
by some benevolent and superintendent divinity. 
Whatever be the religious system, deprecation of the 
wrath of the Deity must form one part of it, and 
humiliation must precede an act of supposed purifi- 
cation. It is the course which nature and reason, 
even in its most feeble efforts, would dictate. Ac- 
cordingly it appears, that in Ireland the votaries of 
some holy wells crawl around them several times on 
their hands and knees, and such, it has been sup- 
posed, was the custom at En-dor_ in the time of 
Joshua. The expression of gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived was another natural sentiment of religion ; 
and hence, probably, arose the custom of leaving 
some token of it, however small, such as the dropping 
of a pin into the well, or hanging up a rag on some 
bush near it. Brand says, “I have frequently ob- 
served shreds, or bits of rags, upon the bushes that 
overhang a well in the road to Benton, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle. It is called, The 
Rag-well. The spring has been visited for some dis- 
order or other, and these rag-offerings are relics of 
the then prevailing superstition. Thus, Mr. Pennant 
tells us, they visit the well of Spey in Scotland, for 
many distempers, and the well of Drachaldy for as 
many more, offering small bits of money, and bits of 
rags. 

In the third of the excellent letters of Columbanus, 
a very interesting account is given of the well-worship 
as practised in Ireland, a worship justly censured by 
the worthy author. ‘In this account he says, “ Wheu 
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I pressed a very old man, Owen Hester, to state what 
possible advantage he expected to derive from the 
singular custom of frequenting in particular such 
wells as were contiguous to an old blasted oak, or an 
upright unhewn stone; and what the meaning was 
of the yet more singular custom of sticking rags on 
the branches of such trees, and spitting on them: his 
answer, and the answer of the oldest men, was, that 
their ancestors always did it ; and that it was a pre- 
servative against the sorceries of the Druids ;—and 
so thoroughly persuaded were they of the sanctity of 
these pagan practices, that they would travel bare- 
headed and barefooted from ten to twenty miles, for 
the purpose of crawling on their knees round these 
wells, and upright stones, and oak trees, wesiward, as 
the sun travels, some three times, some six, some 
nine, and so on, until their voluntary penances were 
completely fulfilled. A passage from Hanway leads 
directly to the Oriental custom of these Druidical 
superstitions. ‘ We arrived at a desolate caravanserai, 
where we found nothing™but water. I observed a 
tree with a number of rags to the branches; these 
were so many charms, which passengers coming from 
Ghilaw, a province remarkable for agues, had left 
there, in a fond expectation of leaving their disease 
also in the same spot.’ From Chaldea and Persia 
well-worship passed into Arabia, where the well of 
Zimzim at Mecca was celebrated from the remotest 
ages,” &c 

Some of the wells are celebrated for producing a 
salutary effect, but that of St, Elian, near Beltiss 
in Denbighshire, is equally notorious for possess- 
ing an opposite influence. It is not only an opi- 
nion, but a firmly rooted belief, among the pea- 
santry, that if any one be put into the well, as they 
call it, he will be afflicted with any malady or mis- 
fortune, which his enemy may desire. “I will put 
you into St. Elian’s well, and have my revenge of 
you!” said a choleric mountaineer to Mr. Pennant, 
in return for some trifling offence; and it was only 
so lately as April 1820, that a person of the name of 
John Edwards, of the parish of Northop, in Flint- 
shire, was tried at the great sessions, for defrauding 
one Edward Pierce, of Lianelyrnig, in Denbighshire, 
of the sum of fifteen shillings, under the pretence 
(to borrow the classical language of the indictment), 
“that the said Edward Pierce was put into Fynnon 
Elian (Elian’s Well), and that some great evil and 
misfortune would, in consequence, befall the said 
Edward Pierce ; and that he, the said John Edwards, 
could avert the said evil and misfortune, by taking 
him, the said Edward Pierce, out of the said well, if 
he, the said Edward Pierce, would pay unto the said 
John Edwards, the sum of fifteen shillings.” 

This “the said Edward Pierce’ was silly enough 
to do, as well as to accompany the arch enchanter to 
the well, where several mystic ceremonies were to be 
performed, to the no small satisfaction of both par- 
ties; and the ignorant dupe returned home with a 
full persuasion that his affairs, which had been long 
“ going cross,” would thenceforth be in a more pro- 
sperous state than ever. Deceived in this, however, 
he brought the offender to justice, and the “ said 
John Edwards” was rewarded for his ingenuity by an 
imprisonment for twelve months. 

The mode which was usually adopted, to secure the 
good or evil influence of St. Elian’s well, was, in 
truth, sufficiently formal and elaborate to inspire the 
credulous with a perfect belief in its efficacy. Near 
the well, resided some worthless and infamous woman, 
who officiated as priestess. To her, the person who 
wished to inflict the curse, applied, and for a trifling 
sum, she registered, in a book kept for the purpose, 
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the name of the individual upon whose hapless head 
the malediction was to fall. A pin was then dropped 
into the well, in the name of the victim, and the 
report that such a one had been thus put into the 
well, soon reached the ear of the devoted person. If 
the individual were cursed with a credulous disposi- 
tion, the idea, like that of the West Indian Obi, soon 
preyed upon his spirits, and at length terminated in 
his destruction: for the poor unhappy object pined 
himself to death, unless a timely reconciliation should 
take place between the parties, in which case, the 
priestess, for a suitable fee, erased the name from her 
book, and took the poor wretch out of the well! 





ART, 

Wuewn from the sacred garden driven, 

Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 

And crossed the wanderer's sun.ess path. 
"T'was Art! sweet Art! New radiance broke, 

Where her light foot flew o’er the ground ; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 

“The curse a blessing shall be found.” 


She led him through the trackless wild, 
Where noontide sunbeam never blazed ~~ 
The thistle shrunk—the harvest smiled, 
And nature gladdened as she gazed, 
Earth's thousand tribes of living things, 
At Art’s command to him are given, 
The village grows, the city springs, 
And point their spires of faith to heaven. 


He rends the oak—and bids it ride, 
To guard the shores its beauty graced; 
He smites the rock—upheaved in pride, 
See towers of strength, and domes of taste. 
Earth’s teeming caves their wealth reveal, 
Fire bears his banner on the wave, 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 
And the destroying knife to save, 


Iie plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill ; 

He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
Rocks disappear before his skill : 

With thoughts that swell his glowing sou., 
He bids the ore illume the page, 

And proudly scorning time’s control, 
Commerces with an unborn age. 


In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chambers of the sky; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers in the realms on high. 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace ; 
His power subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race. —S PRAGUE, 


Tue common blessings of God are not dispensed without a 
directing Providence. Nature works not without the God 
of nature. ——CaryL. 


Tue Arabians distinguish a man of honour, true nobility, 
and figure, as having “a fair unspotted countenance.” On 
the contrary, “a face as black as a coal,’ is imputed to the 
base dishonourable person.—CHAPPELOW. 


Ir must be owned that we are not able to account for the 
method of Divine Providence in many instances ; and who- 
soever is not abandoned of all modesty, must readily 
acknowledge that it is reasonable it should be so.—Brap- 
FORD. 





As a father should provide for the religious education of nis 
children, so should a government for the instruction of its 
subjects. This should teach us to look for edification onl 
from legitlmate sources, and to expect it most in the pa! 
of humble and implicit obedience, ——SINCLAIR, 
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NOTES ON FOREST TREES. No. XIX. 
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Tue Waite Bircn, (Betula alba.) 


Turis well-known and elegant tree, is, in England, 
merely regarded as an ornamental addition to the 
shrubbery, but in the northern parts of Europe and 
of North America, it is of the most extensive use to 
the inhabitants. 

The bark of this tree has the property of being 
more firm and durable than the wood it invests. Of 
this, the peasants of Sweden, Lapland, &c., take 
advantage, and shaping it like tiles, cover their 
houses with it. Maupertuis, in traversing Lapland, 
to measure a degree of latitude, had to pass through 
vast forests composed entirely of Birch. The soil in 
some parts being very loose, more than half the 
trees had been blown down. He examined several 
of them, and was surprised to see, in such as had 
lain long, the substance of the wood was entirely 
gone, but the bark remained a hollow trunk without 
any signs of decay. 

The Betula papyracea, or Canoe Birch, is the 
name of the American species, whose bark is em- 
ployed for the same purposes. The bark of this tree, 
in the younger specimens, is of a beautiful white ; 
this bark is employed by the country people of Canada, 
to close the openings in the roofs of their houses. 
Baskets and boxes are made of it, and even port- 
folios, which are ornamented with different coloured 
silks and embroidery; and, split into very thin leaves, 
it has been used for writing on. It is placed between 
the soles of shoes, and formed into a lining for a hat, 
to keep out the wet; but the most important use to 
which it is applied, is in the construction of pirogues 
and canoes. To obtain the pieces of bark of which 
these are composed, they select the largest trees, and 
those which have the smoothest rind. In the Spring 
they make two circular incisions on the bark, at some 
feet distance from each other, and one longitudinal 
incision on each side of the tree, when the introduc- 
tion of a thin piece of wood between the bark and 
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the timber easily detaches the former. These pieces 
of bark are generally eight or ten feet in length, and 
from two to three feet in width. To form a canoe, 
they are joined together, with the assistance of an 
awl, by the fibrous roots of the white spruce, of about 
the thickness of a quill. But before they are used, 
they are stripped of their outer rind, split in half, 
and steeped in water. The seams are then rendered 
water-tight, by being smeared with the resin of the 
balm of gilead tree. These canoes, which are much 
used by the Indians and the Canadian hunters in 
their long journeys in the interior, are extremely light, 
and can be carried on a man’s shoulders from one 
lake or river to another. A canoe capable of holding 
four persons and their baggage, will weigh from forty 
to fifty pounds only. Other vessels are made of the 
same material, which are sufficiently large to contain 
fifteen people. These are the advantages derived 
from the Birch in America ; but in Sweden and Rus- 
sia, the European species, the White Birch, is of still 
greater service. The Russia leather, which is so well 
known for its valuable property of resisting the 
attacks of insects, is prepared with a kind of bal- 
samic extract from the Birch. The Laplanders use 
the same extract to tan the hides of the Rein Deer, 
and they stain their cordage of a red colour with an 
infusion of the leaves. A good vinegar is made from 
the sap, as well as an intoxicating drink; the Fin- 
landers use the young leaves as tea, and the Laplan- 
ders and natives of Greenland peel off the inner 
ng portion of the bark, and mix it with their 
ood, 





LEAVES AND CATKINS OF THE WHITE BIRCH 


The Birch is raised from seed, which is sown in 
the beginning of March, in beds three feet and a half 
wide ; the seeds are to be pressed down with the 
spade, but not covered with the earth ; if the weather 
is dry and frosty, they are to be protected for a few 
weeks by a covering of peas-haulm or matting. The 
next March remove the young plants, shorten their 
top roots, and plant them at two and a half feet dis- 
tance, and let them remain in this state for two or 
three years before they are again moved. 





‘Bur’ is to me a more detestable combination of letters 
than ‘No’ itself. No is a surly, honest fellow, speaks his 
mind rough and round at once. But isa sneaking, evasive, 
half-bred, exceptious sort of a conjunction, which comes to 
pull away the crop just when it is at your lips:— 

ke feo . It does allay 

The good precedent ;—fie upon but yet! 

But yet is as a jailor to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. 

Sin Waxrex Scort 
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